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Patrick HaMILton, the first Preacher and Mar- 
# tyr of the Scottish Reformation. 
(Concluded from page 387.) 


A summons for his apprehension was at length 
issued ; and the friends of Hamilton, aware that 
danger was imminent, urged him to save his life 
by instant flight. It is said, indeed, that even 
the Archbishop privately wished him to escape ; 
but he was inflexible. ‘* He had come thither,” 
he said, “ to confirm the minds of the godly by 
his death as a martyr to the truth; and to turn 
his back now, would be to lay a stumbling-block 
in their path, and to cause some of them to fall.” 

lt appears that his brother, Sir James Hamil- 
ton, finding him resolved not to flee, and per- 
ceiving that his enemies would resort to extremi- 
ties, had gone home to arm his retainers for the 
purpose of rescuing him by force of arms; but 
that « continued storm in the Firth had prevented 
his return in time. Another friend of the Re- 
former, John Andrew Duncan, Laird of Aidrie, 
also armed his tenants and servants to rescue him 
from the hands of his enemies. But Beaton was 
prepared to repel force by force, and was impelled, 
by these attempts, toa more precipitate accom- 
plishment of his tragic purpose. He could no 
longer allow Hamilton to remain at liberty, but 
issued an order for his immediate apprehension, 

“ After nightfall, the captain of the Castle of 
St. Andrew’s drew a band of armed men around 
the house where Hamilton was lodged, and pre- 
senting himself at the entrance, demanded admis- 
sion. The Reformer, accompanied to the door 
by the group of faithful friends who were still in 
attendance upon him, calmly inquired of the offi- 
cer what was his errand,—and on receiving his 
reply, declared his readiness at once to surrender 
himself to his custody. Only he begged that his 
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friends standing by might not be molested ; and 
addressing them, he commanded them to offer no 
resistance on his account. They neither altogether 
obeyed, nor altogether disregarded his wishes. 
They did not use their swords in his defence, but 
they refused to deliver him up till they had 
exacted an assurance from the captain that he 
should be restored again without injury into their 
hands.” 

The trial commenced on the last day of Feb- 
ruary, in the Cathedral. The Primate, with his 
train of Bishops, Abbots, and Priors, was there, 
and took his seat at the tribunal of heresy. 
Hamilton, conducted from the Castle under a 
strong guard, was placed on a pulpit, where he 
could be seen and heard by all. The Doctors 
handed up their judgment on the articles alleged 
against him. Friar Campbell read over the arti- 
cles, charging them one by one upon the prisoner. 
The following description is given by Alexander 
Alane :— 

“ T was myself an eye-witness of the tragedy, 
and heard him answering for his life to the charges 
of heresy which were laid against him. These 

, were read aloud by a Dominican Friar; and he 
was so far from disowning the doctrines which 
were alleged against him as heresies, that he 
defended and established them by clear testimo- 
nies of Scripture, and refuted the reasonings of 
his accuser. He took care, also to guard his 
doctrine against the calumny that the faith of 
which he spoke might be no better than the faith 
of devils and hypocrites, and not that reliance of 
the heart which draws along with it repentance, 
hope, and charity. He was careful to explain 
that faith, hope, and charity are so knit together, 
that he who has any one of them has all, and he 
who is destitute of one is destitute of all.”’ 

Campbell, silenced in argument, turned to the 
tribunal for instructions. He was commanded no 
more to reason, but to fling the opprobrious title 
of heretie in the face of the accused, and to heap 
fresh charges upon him. 

‘«¢ Heretic!’ he exclaimed, turning again to 
the Reformer. ‘ Nay, brother,’ replied Hamil- 
ton, mildly interrupting him, ‘ you do not think 
me heretic in your heart ; in your conscience you 
know that I am no heretic.’ ‘ Heretic!’ reiter- 
ated Campbell, stifling the emotion which such 
an appeal must have called up in his heart; 
‘heretic ! thou saidst it was lawful to all men to 
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402 FRIENDS?’ 
read the Word of God ; and especially the New 
Testament.’ ‘I wot not if I said so,’ replied 
Hamilton, ‘ but I say now, it is reason and lawful 
to all men that have souls to read the Word of 
God ; and in particular, the latter will and testa- 
ment of Christ Jesus, whereby they may acknow- 
ledge their sins, and repent of the same, and 
amend their lives by faith and repentance, and 
come to the mercy of God by Christ Jesus.’ 
‘Now, heretic! I see that thou affirmest the 
words of thy accusation.’ ‘I affirm nothing but 
the word which I have spoken in the presence of 
this auditory.’ ” 

These charges were followed by others con- 
cerning the worship of images, prayers to the 
Saints and to the Virgin, masses for souls, pur- 
gatory, &c.; to all of which the most calm and 
pertinent replies were promptly given. After 
which the Prior turned to the tribunal, and said, 
‘‘ My Lord Archbishop, you hear he denies the 
institutions of holy Kirk, and the authority of 
our holy father the Pope. I need not to accuse 
him any more.” The sentence of death was then 
pronounced, and Hamilton was conducted back 
to prison. With indecent haste the execution of 
the sentence was ordered to take place on that 
very day. The martyr was ready for the stake, 
which had already been prepared for him. “The 
Spirit of power and of love had fallen abundantly 
upon him, and the most perfect composure, reso- 
lution, and devotion filled his soul. When the 


hour of noon had struck, he sent for the Captain, 
and inquired whether all was ready. The Cap- 


tain, more humane than his masters, was unable 
to tell him plainly the fatal truth ; hé could only 
hint that the last hour had even come. Hamil- 
ton immediately rose from his seat, and, putting 
his hand into the Captain’s, walked forth with a 
quick step to the place of execution. He carried 
in his right hand a copy of the Evangelists, and 
was accompanied by his servant and a few inti- 
mate friends. When he came in sight of the 
spot, he uncovered his head, and, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, addressed himself in silent prayer 
to Him who alone could give him a martyr’s 
strength and victory. On reaching the stake, he 
handed to one of his friends the precious volume 
which had long been his companion and the rod 
of his strength ; and taking off his cap and gown 
and other upper garments, he gave them to his 
attendant, with the words, ‘‘ These will not profit 
in the fire; they will profitthee. After this thou 
canst receive of me no commodity, except the 
example of my death, which I pray thee bear in 
mind. For albeit it be bitter to the flesh, and 
fearful before man, yet is it the entrance to eter- 
nal life, which none shall possess that denies 
Christ Jesus before this wicked generation.” 
Life was still offered, if he would recant the 
confession he had made; but his answer was, 
‘‘ As to my confession, I will not deny it for the 
awe of your fire. . . . I will rather be content that 
my body burn in this fire for confession of my 
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faith in Christ, than that my soul should burn in 
the fire of hell for denying the same. But as to 
the sentence pronounced against me this day by 
the Bishops and Doctors, I here, in the presence 
of you all, appeal contrary to the said sentence 
and judgment given against me, and take me to 
the mercy of God.” 

He was bound to the stake with an iron chain, 
which passed round his body ; and while the fire 
and wood were being prepared, he prayed for his 
murderers, and implored Christ, as his Mediator 
with the Father, to strengthen him by the Holy 
Spirit for the fiery trial through which he was 
about to pass. He also prayed to the Father that 
he might not be tempted to swerve in any degree 
from his faith in Christ ; and that he would re- 
ceive his soul for Christ Jesus’ sake, “ in whose 
name, I make this oblation and offering, that is 
to say, my body in the fire, and my soul in the 
hands of Almighty God.” 

He suffered much from the slow burning of 
the fire; and during his bodily agonies, was still 
importuned to turn, to pray to Our Lady, to say 
Salve Regina.” But he replied with a smile, 
“You are too late with your advice... . If I 
had chosen to recant, I need not have been here. 
But I pray you come forward, and testify the 
truth of your religion by putting your little finger 
into this fire, in which I am burning with my 
whole body.” 

To Campbell, his betrayer and accuser, he spoke 
in stronger terms. This friar was foremost among 
the tormentors of his last moments. The sufferer 
repeatedly besought him to cease from troubling 
him, but without effect ; and at length he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Wicked man ! thou knowest it is the 
truth of God for which I now suffer. So much 
thou didst confess unto me in private, and there- 
upon I appeal thee to answer before the judgment 
seat of Christ.” 

In the midst of the flames, forgetful of him- 
self, he remembered his widowed mother, com- 
mending her to the care and sympathy of his 
friends. When nearly burned through the mid- 
dle, a stander-by desired him, if he still had faith 
in the doctrines he had taught, to give a last sign 
of his constancy. He raised three fingers of his 
half-consumed hand, and held them there till he 
ceased to breathe. His last words were, ‘‘ How 
long, Lord, shall darkness overwhelm this king- 
dom? How long wilt thou suffer this tyranny 
of men? Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !”’ 

The execution lasted nearly six hours; but 
“the martyr never gave one sign of impatience 
or anger, nor ever called to heaven for vengeance 
upon his persecutors. ”’ 

Thus died Patrick Hamilton, on the 29th of 
February, 1528, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age. The work of a long and glorious life-time 
was accomplished by a youth in the short space 
of a few months ; and the effect was felt like an 
electric shock throughout Scotland. ‘I'he seed 
sown on that memorable day began to vegetate 
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and spring up, till at length it ripened into a 
harvest more abundant than the martyr himself, 
in his most sanguine moments, could venture to 
anticipate. There were those around his funeral 
pile, who became not only convinced of the truth 
of the doctrines for which he died, but also zeal- 
ous and able witnesses for God when his lips were 
sealed in death. The cruelty of his murderers 
shook men’s confidence in the infallibility of a 
Church which could resort to such means of 
self-defence; and the meek constancy and fervent 
piety of the expiring youth suggested the ques- 
tion, ‘ Did that religion need to be extirpated by 
fire, which could produce such virtues as adorned 
the character of Patrick Hamilton?” 

We cannot follow our author through the in- 
teresting sketches he has given of those who 
followed the footsteps and entered into the labors 
of this first of Scotland’s Protestant martyrs. 
The movement gradually gained strength, till it 
resulted in the subversion of the Papacy, and the 
establishment of the Reformation under therough, 
vehement, yet honest leadership of John Knox. 

We thank the learned author of this book for 
the light which he has been able to throw upon 
an important, but ill-understood portion of eccle- 
siastical history. The times loudly call for a full 
exposure of the Papal system, under which the 
nation and the world so long groaned ; and under 
which both would groan again, should the enemy 
be suffered stealthily to make his way, till he can 
again place his iron hoof on the neck of prostrate 
kingdoms. It is in vain to boast of the enlight- 
ment of the nineteenth century as a barrier 
against tyranny, or to flatter ourselves that the 
lion’s teeth are drawn, and his disposition soft- 
ened down to that of the lamb. So long as the 
Church of Rome maintains the doctrine that there 
is no salvation out of the true Church—that is, 
her own,—persecution even to the death is not 
only an obvious duty, but the highest compas- 
sion. Why should a heretic be left to aggravate 
his guilt, and plunge deeper into the pit of per- 
dition ? Some Papist may reply, “ That is not 
my creed ;”” our answer is, “ Then you are no 
true Papist. ”’ 

The author puts forth this volume, as the first 
of a series of Memoirs of the precursors of Knox. 
We heartily wish him success, and commend his 
well-compiled memoir to the attention of our 
readers.— Christian Observer. 


CHARACTER OF GEORGE FOX, BY WM PENN, 


He was of an innocent life, no busy-body, no 
self seeker, neither touchy nor critical ; what 
fell from him was very inoffensive, if not very 
edifying. So meek, contented, modest, easy, 
steady, tender, it wasa pleasure to be in his 
company. He exercised no authority but over 
evil, and that every where, and in all cases ; but 
with love, compassion and long-suffering. A 
most merciful man, as ready to forgive, as unapt 


to take or give offence. Thousands can truly 
say he was of an excellent spirit and savor among 
them, and because thereof, the most excellent 
spirits loved him with an unfeigned and un- 
fading love. 





INFLUENCE OF EARLY TRAINING. 


I have recently read with much interest “ The 
Story of a Pocket Bible.” It is full of instrue- 
tion, and has a word in season for many persons, 
but none of its chapters made a stronger impres- 
sion on my mind than that on Protestant For- 
malism. I wish all professors of religion, who 
are harsh and unloving, who do not feel ‘“ the 
spirit of adoption” warm in their hearts, might 
ponder those fearful pages. 

Mr. Greene, whose character is there briefly 
but graphically sketched, daily read the Bible in 
his family, and “‘ with much outward solemnity 
and decorum knelt and offered up prayer ;’”’ but 
the form was scarcely gone through with, when 
in stern and angry tones he addressed one of his 
children, and a scene of “ disputatious wrang- 
ling’ ensued. The immediate cause of this was 
a trivial mistake committed by the child, that 
might have been corrected by a pleasant parental 
smile, but which called forth a threat of severe 
punishment. Such scenes of domestic tyranny 
and family discord were frequent—husband and 
wife answering each other with sharp retort, and 
the children, disrespectful, disobedient, and con- 
tentious. 

On Sunday “a double portion of chilling re- 
serve rested on Mr. Greene’s countenance; and 
when he spoke, his voice was doubly stern.” 
During a cheerless meal a child, not more than 
five years old, attracted her father’s attention by 
a laugh. “What day is it?” inquired the 
father sternly. ‘‘ Sunday,” the child tremblingly 
replied. ‘I could not help it, father—James 
made me laugh.’”’ The child was struck, and 
James was taken toa chamber. “ The sound of 
angry stripes and loud cries sounded from the 
distant apartment, while those who remained at 
the table, including even the passionate mother, 
were awed into deeper silence, and the sobs of 
the first punished child were hushed.” The 
father returned to the dining room, took a Bible 
from the shelf and then went with it to his son, 
bidding him—“ in accents of inflexible severity, 
which seemed to have in them no admixture of 
parental tenderness or pity’—learn a whole 
chapter “ word for word before night, or Sa 
The blank was not filled, but it was well under- 
stood, and through the whole day the Bible was 
the boy’s sole companion, and the object of his 
bitter dislike. ‘It is a precious thing to store 
the memory of the young with the words of God, 
but grievous to make them an instrument of tor- 
ture.” Frequently was the Bible placed in the 
hands of Mr. Greene’s children “as a task-book, 
from which, under pain of bodily suffering, they 
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were compelled, in punishment for trivial offences, 
to commit to memory long chapters, taken espe- 
cially from those parts which tell of the righteous 
indignation of the Ruler of the world against sin 
and sinners ; while no loving efforts were made 
by the severe parent to lead the minds of his 
children to a contemplation of his character as 
the kind and gentle Shepherd of Israel, who 
‘gathers the lambs with his arm, and carries 
them in his bosom ;’ or as the compassionate 
Father, who delighteth in mercy, and who pities 
those that fear him.” 

As might be expected from such home influ- 
ence, James Greene grew up with no kindly 
feeling toward his father, “ whose severity and 
harshness were ever remembered with bitter emo- 
tions.”” He chose for his companions those, who, 
like himself, laughed at the restraints of godli- 
ness, and wandered farther and farther from the 
path of purity and virtue, till he became finally 
the inmate of a prison. “The months of his 
imprisonment rolled slowly on; hard labor told 
upon his health, and wore down his spirits ; but 
a determination to despise the infliction of pun- 
ishment, and to spurn the instructions of wisdom, 
was deep-rooted in his heart. Once only was he 
slightly moved ; it was at the sight of his moth- 
er’s tears and sore distress—the mother who had 
journeyed far to visit her convict-son. Yet no 
tears of penitence fell from his eyes even then ; 
but with cruel vindictiveness, he laid his ruin to 
the influence of the wretched home of his child- 
hood. ‘I was made there,’ he said, ‘ what I have 
been and am, and shall be. Let my father thank 
himself for it.’ ”’ 

James was urged by a friend to read the Bible. 
‘Look here,’ said he fiercely, ‘and here, and 
here,’ as he turned over rapidly the pages of his 
Bible that he held in his hand—stopping only 
for a moment when he caught glances of his for- 
mer hated task—‘ and here, and here,’ he con- 
tinued, letting his finger rest on one and another 
of the pages of the Holy Book. ‘ You talk as if 
I did not know anything about the Bible; why, 
I can’t take it in my hand, you see, without its 
opening itself at places where I have had to learn 
chapter after chapter, and was beaten before I 
learned them, and beaten while I was learning 
them, and beaten after I had learned them, be- 
cause I had not learned them quick enough, or 
well enough,’ and as he said this his bosom heaved 
with passionate resentment.” 

“ Alas! it was too true. Wise is the parent 
who early stores the mind of his child with the 
treasures of Scripture knowledge, but only wise 
so far as he does it with love and kindness min- 

led.” 
. Had James Greene never heard of the Bible— 
had it been a sealed book to him—he might have 
listened with willingness and even eagerness to 
its blessed truths, but he hated the very sight of 
the book. Instead of speaking to him of One 
who is love, it only brought to his mind his un- 
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loving father, and the cruel suffering that had 
been inflicted on him. How could he kneel and 
pray as our Saviour taught his disciples to pray ’ 
How could he approach God with any proper 
feeling and call him Father, when the word 
brought up the image of one as unlike God as 
possible? How fearful the responsibility that 
rests upon parents, who, while they profess to be 
followers of Christ, by their daily life deny him. 
With their own hands many of them sign the 
death-warrant of their children. 

The history of James Greene is the history of 
many others, and there are thousands of children 
to-day learning practical infidelity from the exam. 
ple of those who are mere formal professors of 
religion, who know nothing of its saving, sancti- 
fying power in their hearts. 

Religion is too often considered as something 
to be kept by itself, and to be manifested by a 
long face and a peculiar phraseology, to be called 
into requisition on Sundays and Fast days, and 
at morning and evening worship. Cheerfulness 
is regarded with suspicion, and sighs and doubts 
and fears are esteemed marks of piety. The 
Christian, no doubt, may have seasons of sad- 
ness, but it is not to his Christianity that he owes 
them. That brings to him joy and gladness, and 
peace beyond understanding. ‘‘ Love, joy, peace. 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness and temperance,” are fruits of the Spirit 
which have been promised by our Saviour to his 
children, to abide with them forever. This 
‘“‘ Comforter,”’ even the Spirit of truth, “ whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him,” “ will guide us into 
all truth,” and will teach us of “ the deep things 
of God.” ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him,” but He reveals them unto His chil- 
dren by His Spirit. 

True Christianity is not an isolated feeling, or 
a mere intellectual belief. It permeates every 
fibre of one’s being, and clothes the intellectual 
conception with the warmth and vivifying power 
of love. True piety mingles with the life-cur- 
rent and modifies every act and thought. There 
are few who do not know how an earthly love 
quickens the pulse and affects the life—a heav- 
enly love is as real in its influence, and is pow- 
erful just in proportion as we give ourselves up 
to its elevating, purifying, ennobling control. 
When the love of God is ‘shed abroad in the 
heart,”’ it is as natural to look to “‘ our Father’ 
for daily guidance and protection, for needed 
wisdom and grace, as it is for a hungry child t 
ask food of a loving parent, and it affords such 
«‘ sweet repose” to trust everything to Him, to be 
«‘ anxious for nothing,” that 


“The willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 

And sit, and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss.” 
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ad Why will the Christian ever wish to bear his 
y own burdens? There is no occasion for his doing 
" so. The infinite Friend can relieve him from 

every one and be indeed a Saviour. I know of 
. none who may be as cheerful and happy and joy- 
i. ous as those who “live by faith,’’ and who trust 
: themselves and those dear to them to the mercy 
i. of a covenant-keeping God. 































The formal professor not only wrongs himself, 
and dishonors God, but he deeply wrongs his 
children, and renders their salvation terribly un- 
certain. God has provided a way by which all 
may be saved. He has made a most precious 
covenant with parents, all that their fondest, most 
anxious love can ask, yet these cold formalists 
heed it not, and their children grow up, if not 
like James Greene, yet without the control of 
religious principle and the restraining power of 
love to God, and with no regard for that Holy 
Book which, by the aid of the Spirit, is able 
“to make them wise unto salvation.” They 
conceive altogether wrong ideas of God as arbi- 
trary, unloving and unforgiving, and know noth- 
ing of Him as he really is. Professing parent, 
are you a formalist, or are you a living Christian ? 
Are you, by your daily life, educating your chil- 
dren for eaven, or are you forming their char- 
acter in such a way that they will have no desire 
to so live that they may enter its pearly gates ? 
‘The child is governed almost entirely by exam- 
ple. It is not what he hears you say that forms 
him, but what he sees you do.”’ ‘See to it that 
yours be such a character as that you could die 
and leave it for imitation.” 

The same God who said, “ Children, obey your 
parents,”’ said also, “‘ Fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger, lest they be discouraged ;” and 
one of these requirements is no more binding than 
the other. As you value the souls which have 
been entrusted to your keeping, be careful how 
you represent God to their young hearts—how 
you teach them to appreciate his blessed words. 
Every day impresses its mark, and helps to fit or 
unfit them for the society of the holy. Be not, 
in the performance of your religious observances, 
driven by duty, but be drawn by love.—Advocate 


and Guardian. 































INDIAN SUMMER OF LIFE. 


In the life of the good man there is an Indian 
summer more beautiful than that of the seasons 
—richer, sunnier, and more sublime than the 
most glorious Indian summer which the world 
ever knew: it is the Indian summer of the soul. 
When the glow of youth has departed, when 





fertilizing ; 








the warmth of middle age is gone, and the buds 
and blossoms of spring are changing to the sere 
and yellow leaf, then the mind of the good man, 
still ripe and vigorous, relaxes its labors, and 
the memories of a well-spent life gush forth from 
their secret fountain, enriching, rejoicing and 
then the trustful resignation of the 
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Christian sheds around a sweet and holy warmth, 
and the soul, assuming a heavenly lustre, is no 
longer restricted to the narrow confines of busi- 
ness, but soars far beyond the winter of hoary 
age, and dwells peacefully and happily upon 
that bright spring and summer that await him 
within the gates of Paradise evermore. Let 
us strive for and look trustingly forward to an 
Indian summer like this. 





FIDELITY IN SMALL MATTERS. 


It is in piety, as in the economy of temporal 
goods ; we shall be sooner ruined by the neglect 
of trifles than by great expenses. He who lets 
nothing be lost will soon grow rich. 

Besides, we should consider that God does not 
so much regard our actions, as the motive of love 
which incites us to perform them, and the com- 
pliance which he requires of our will. Men 
judge of our actions only by what appears out- 
wardly. God accounts as nothing all that is in 
them most glaring in the eyes of men. What 
He would have, is a pure intention, a will ready 
for all things, and pliant in his hands, with a 
sincere detachment from ourselves. All this is 
often exercised with less danger to our pride, 
and in a way that tries us more severely, on com- 
mon occasions, than on the most extraordinary. 
Nay, we often value a trifle more than a matter 
of seemingly great importance ; we should, per- 
haps, find more difficulty to renounce a favorite 
amusement than to bestow&a large sum in alms. 

We the more easily deceive ourselves in small 
things, as we believe them innocent, and imagine 
ourselves less attached to them. Nevertheless, 
we may easily perceive by our concern, when it 
pleases God to deprive us of them, how exces- 
sive and inexcusable our enjoyment of and 
attachment to them was. Besides, if we are 
negligent on small occasions, we shall often give 
offence to our family, our domestics, and the 
world. They cannot imagine that we are sin- 
cerely pious when in particular instances they 
perceive us remiss and irregular. What reason 
have they to believe that we should, without 
hesitation, make the greatest sacrifices, when 
they see that we decline the smallest ? 

But what is of all other things the most dan- 
gerous is, that this neglect of trivial matters 
accustoms the soul to infidelity. It grieves the 
Holy Spirit ; we become abandoned to our own 
will, and regard as nothing an offence against 
God. On the contrary, perfect love esteems 
nothing little ; everything that can either please 
or displease God seems important to it. Not 
that perfect love fills the soul with uneasiness 
and scruples, but it sets no bound to its fidelity ; 
it works simply with God; and as it does not 
embarrass itself with things that God requires not 
of it, so it never hesitates upon what he does 
require, whether it be great or whether it be 
small. 
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As for those who have naturally less exactness, | this temper was sinful; and I found it was im. 
they ought to observe a more inviolable law with | prudent. I observed that men in a passion al- 
regard to small matters. They are tempted to| ways spoke loud; and I thought if I could 
despise them ; to count them as nothing ; they|control my voice, I should repress my passion. 
do not enough consider the consequence of them ; | I have, therefore, made it a rule never to let my 
they do not represent to themselves the insensi- | voice rise above a certain key; and by a careful 
ble progress of their passions; they even forget | observance of this rule, I have, by the blessing 
their own fatal experiences. They choose rather | of God, entirely mastered my vatural temper.” 
to promise themselves an imaginary steadiness, |The Quaker reasoned philosophically, and the 
and to confide in their own courage, which has | merchant, as every one else may do, benefited 
so often deceived them, than to be subject to a| by his example. 
continual fidelity. It is a trifle, they say. Yes, 
it is a trifle, but such a trifle as is everything to For Friends’ Review. 
you ; a trifle to which you are so attached as to FIRST-DAY AFTERNOON. 
refuse to part with it to God ; a trifle which, in 2 ; ; 
order to excuse the refusal of, you despise in| _ We are told on the highest of all authority that 
words, but in reality such a trifle as you keep the Sabbath —_ made for man, and not man 
back from God, and as will prove your destruc- for the Sabbath,” and it therefore becomes the 
tion. It is not a greatness of soul, which in- | 4uty of man to use the day in such a manner that 
duces us to despise small things ; on the contrary, |!+ may promote his religious improvement, with- 
it is by having too limited views, that we regard | Out reference to any inherent holiness in the day 
anything as small which is attended with such itself. I have never known any who were in the 
important consequences. The more difficulty we | Practice of allowing their worldly business, (ex- 
find in attending to small things, the more we | ©ept attention t8 the necessaries of life,) to en- 
ought to fear our negligence and mistrust our- croach upon any portion of that day, who did not 
selves. He that contemneth small things, shall | ose, in a serious degree, their life in religion, 
fall by little and little. and their faithfulness in serving God: And it 
Fear not this continual attention to small | ¢a2Dot well be otherwise, when in addition to the 
things. At first some steadiness and courage | S!* entire days devoted to worldly matters, these 
will be necessary ; but it is a sélf denial you have | @T¢ allowed to invade largely the only remaining 
occasion for, that will constitute your peace and day in the seven. — 
security ; without it you cannot have either.|, It often happens in the country, where there 
God will by degrees ®nder this state sweet and | is but one meeting for divine worship on First-day, 
easy. True love is attentive without pain or|that to young people, (and even sometimes to 








contrition. — Fenelon. older,) the afternoon, if wholly devoted to private 
religious reading, becomes dull and wearisome. 
Hence, some are tempted to resort to social 

SELF-CONTROL. 


visiting, without reflecting that indulgence in 
A merchant in London had a dispute with a|the frivolous conversation which often charac- 


Quaker respecting the settlement of an account. | terizes such visiting, the encroachment on the 
The merchant was determined to bring the ac-| time of the visited who may desire retirement, 
count into court, a proceeding which the Quaker | and the heavy drudgery often inflicted on those 
earnestly deprecated, using every argument in| who have to provide entertainment on that day, 
his power to convince the merchant of his error ; | are, taken altogether, worse even than to be ac- 
but the latter was inflexible. Desirous to make | tually engaged in solitary labor. 

a last effort, the Quaker called at his house one} To render these portions of time both interest- 
morning, and inquired of the servant if his|ing and instructive, is worthy of much effort ; 
master was at home. The merchant hearing the | and as a small contribution to this object, I am 
inquiry, and knowing the voice, called out from | induced to offer to the readers of this journal, a 
the top of his stairs, ‘‘Tell the rascal I am not|short account of an instructive mode of social 
at home.” The Quaker, looking up to him, | enjoyment for First-day afternoon. 

calmly said, “‘ Well, friend, God put thee in a} The adult members of two or three Friends’ 
better mind.’ The merchant, struck afterwards | families in the same neighborhood, with a few of 
with the meekness of the reply, and having | the older children, meet at one of their dwellings 
more deliberately investigated the matter, be-| at a stated hour, and read in rotation passages of 
came convinced that the Quaker was right, and | Scripture selected in the following manner. / 
that he was wrong. He requested to see him, | question is given out the previous week, admit- 
and after acknowledging his error, he said, ‘I | ting of a large number of passages for answers ; 
have one question to ask you. How were you/and each person, at a suitable time during the 
able, with such patience, on various occasions, | week, makes selections, inserting paper marks with 
to bear my abuse?” ‘Friend,’ replied the| references to each. When they assemble, all 
Quaker, “I will tell thee : I was naturally as hot | read in turn a passage or answer at a time, till 
and vivlent as thou art. I knew that to indulge | the selections are read. To prevent prolixity, 
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the number of verses in each passage is not to 
exceed five—the number of passages may be ten 
to thirty by each person. Care should be taken 
that the exercise be not continued so long as to 
become dull or tedious. The question should be 
of such a nature as to afford a great extent of 
selection, and not so confined in its meaning as 
to abridge the chance for many answers. The 
following are specimens of the subjects which 
have been chosen for this purpose: 

What are the most poetical passages of Scrip- 
ture ? 

What important truths are taught by ques- 
tions ? 

What are the most remarkable miracles in the 
Old and New Testaments ? 

What are the most striking prophecies of the 
coming of Christ ? 

What are the most pathetic passages ? 

Which are the most comforting and cheering ? 

Which contain descriptions or allusions to 
rural scenery or rural affairs ? 

Which are the most comprehensive expositions 
of general duty ? 

What passages contain the most beautiful lan- 
guage ? 

What are favorite passages as practical truths ? 

What are most adverse to war or the spirit of 
revenge ? 

What are the most interesting in the form of 
exclamation ? 

What passages indicate or enjoin earnestness 
in serving God ? 

The selection of passages for answers to these 
questions, leads to a thorough examination of the 
Bible in its different parts, in an understanding 
manner, and the reading of the whole collectively, 
by each in turn, forms a most interesting as well 
as instructive occupation for the time. 

There may be cases when a single family, if 
isolated, may adopt this exercise to great advan- 
tage. 
























































A WORD IN SEASON. 






In Shropshire, England, some years ago, a 
number of acquaintances and friends had as- 
sembled to spend a social evening together. In 
the course of the evening they resolved to havea 
dance, and prevailed on Michael Onions, at whose 
house they were, to go out a distance of two miles 
to procure a fiddler for them. On his way he 
met a stranger who, having missed his road, re- 
quested Michael to direct him to Madeley. 
Michael readily consented to do this, and walked 
about half a mile with him for this purpose. 
The stranger ascertained the errand on which 
Onions was going, and began to talk with him 
about his soul, showing him the unsuitableness 
of such follies to a dying man ; his need of salva- 
tion, and a personal interest in Christ; and his 
awful danger as an unsaved sinner. When the 
stranger left Michael, the conversation had so 


















impressed him, that he dared not proceed on his 
errand, but returned to his home. 
opened the door his friends enquired, 
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When he 


‘“* Have you brought the fiddler?” 

He answered, “‘ No.” 

‘Ts he not at home ?” 

‘‘ Have you been at Brosely ?” 

“ No.” 

“Why, what is the matter, you look ill, and 
are all of a tremble ?” 

Michael then told them that he had met some- 
body, but whether man or angel he could not 
tell ; he never before heard such a man. He re- 
peated what had been said to him on spiritual 
subjects, and added, “I dare not go to Brosely 
—I would not for the world.” 

The party was broken up. The next Sabbath, 
Michael and some of his friends attended Made- 
ley Church, and there, in John Fletcher, the 
new Vicar, he recognised the stranger who had 
conversed with him. The impression wrought 
on Michael was lasting in its character, and under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit led to his con- 
version. He became a zealous, devoted and use- 
ful Christian. ‘ A word spoken in due season, 
how good it is.” 





THE BED. 


Laying himself down once more upon his bed, 
Gotthold began: Neither let me forget, O God 
of love, to thank Thee for this little seat of re- 
pose. It, too, is in some measure a holy place. 
Here, how often has my wearied body found for 
hours a grateful rest, such as the immortal soul 
enjoys in Thee alone! Here have I sent up many 
a secret sigh to Heaven. Here have I often, 
when forsaken by sleep, directed my thoughts to 
Thee, who art the light of my darkness. Here, 
Thy grace has often hovered over me and been 
my covering. Around this bed of mine, Thy 
holy angels have stood for many a night, like 
faithful and attentive watchmen, and scared away 
him who goes about as a roaring lion. I praise 
Thee, O God, for this and every other gift and 
comfort which Thou hast vouchsafed to me. Ah, 
me ! how hard is the bed on which many lie, and 
how poor a covering their miserable sacks and 
rags! And yet what have I given to Thee more 
than they? In this, too, O Father, I recognise 
Thy marvellous grace! My bed, however, should 
also remind me of the grave, which will be my 
bed at last. Who knows, but that even to-mor- 
row I may be removed from the one into the 
other—from the down into the clods? For I am 
a mortal man, and old enough at any moment to 
die. Well then, my God, should this be Thy 
pleasure, I will now once more, and for the last 
time in this mortal state, thank Thee for the 
many mercies, spiritual and temporal, which, in 
the course of my life, Thou hast bestowed upon 
me. Once more, I willhumbly repeat my suppli- 
cation for the pardon of all my sins, wittingly or 
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unwittingly committed. If, however, O God, 
my life shall be prolonged, and I shall see the 
light of another morning, give me grace to die 
to myself and to the world, and to live always to 
Thee. Let neither death nor life ever separate 
me from Thee and Thy love.—Gotthold’s Em- 


blems. 


under those proceedings, or had seceded from the 

meetings to which they were accountable, what 
can be expected but aggravated dissensions and 
divisions? In a document prepared by Philadel- 
phia Meeting for Sufferings, in 1849, it is de- 
clared that “ it is needful that the accountability 
of members to their respective meetings * * * 
should be maintained according to the Discipline.” 
Such has been the carefully guarded practice from 
the earliest period of our Society. In the records 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting, Pennsylvania, on 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, the following 
minute occurs :—“ The said meeting [Chester 
Monthly Meeting] desires to be informed, how 
far any Monthly Meeting is justifiable in taking 
under their notice, in order for membership, any 
person standing testified against for breach of our 
Discipline by another Monthly Meeting; after 
some debate and consideration had thereon, this 
meeting unanimously agree that such practice is 
repugnant to the rules of our Discipline, as also 
to the practice of Friends in general: therefore 
if any Monthly Meeting belonging to this meet- 
ing have taken into membership any person so 
circumstanced, they are desired to return such to 
make satisfaction to the Monthly Meeting where 
the offence was given.”” Now this accountability 
of members to their respective meetings is utterly 
repudiated and destroyed, if persons who have 
been disowned within the limits of one Yearly 
Meeting can be restored by any action of another 
Yearly Meeting to membership in the Society. 
The Baltimore Conference of 1849, in its Report, 
said: “ Any attempt on the part of a meeting to 
confer upon individuals privileges which they 
have forfeited in their own meeting, or to sustain 
them in assumed rights to which they are not 
entitled, cannot fail to produce confusion and to 
disturb the harmony of Friends.” 

Totally irreconcilable, then, as such an attempt 
is with our Discipline and Church government, 
it was nevertheless made in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, in 1849, by the assumption that ‘“ those 
Friends who compose the smaller body [in New 
England] continue to be entitled to the rights of 
membership, and to such acknowledgement by 
their brethren, as may be nécessary for securing 
the enjoyment of those rights.” In accordance 
with this declaration, ministers and other mem- 
bers of that body, who had been disowned under 
the authority and Discipline of New England 
Yearly Meeting, have been permitted to attend 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 6, 1858. 








Tue Discrexine.—That our Discipline and 
church government were established in Divine 
wisdom, and that their due support and observ- 
ance under Divine guidance are essential to the 
continued existence of our religious Society, will 
probably be acknowledged by its members gen- 
erally. It is obvious, too, that meetings, not less 
than individual members, are bound to observe 
the provisions of the Discipline, “ for,” says a 
Report read in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
1849, “if meetings and committees do not keep 
to the Discipline themselves, under the direction 
of the Head of the Church, on what right ground 
can an individual be disowned for his error ?”’ 

But, unhappily for the peace and welfare of the 
Church, all are not agreed as to what constitutes 
a departure from good order, or an improper in- 
terference on the part of one Yearly Meeting in 
the disciplinary proceedings which another may 
institute towards its own offending members. It 
sometimes happens, too, that individuals arise 
who “ have a life in strife and controversy.” In 
reference to such as these, a correspondent of 
“The Friend,” says: ‘ Having gone from the 
meek and peaceable spirit of the lowly Jesus, they 
were restless and uneasy in themselves, wanting 
excitement, and would be trying to stir it up and 
bring discord both into meetings and out of them, 
pleading their zeal for the ancient Truth and way 
of it, and charging their brethren with oppressing 
them, and imposing a yoke which could not be 
borne.” When these persons obtain an ascen- 
dancy, even in Monthly Meetings, there must be 
contention and confusion ; peace and harmony 
will be destroyed, and an individual growth in 
the Truth can scarcely fail to be greatly retarded 
or laid waste. But if this state of things occurs 
in a Yearly Meeting, and, disregarding the rights 
of other similar bodies—co-ordinate branches of 
the Society—it attempts to invalidate their disci- 
plinary proceedings, and to restore to membership 
in the Society persons who had been disowned 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and have been re- 
ceived in its subordinate meetings by certificate, 
as members of the Society of Friends. Thesame 
departure from our order and Discipline, it is 
well known, was the immediate occasion of the 
separation in Ohio Yearly Meeting, and its effects 
upon Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have been of 
a most sorrowful and dividing character. In con- 
nection with the acknowledgment, by the latter, 
of the separatists in Ohio, it has imposed upon 
other Yearly Meetings the necessity of suspend- 
ing their correspondence with Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, while it remains in its present state of 
alienation and isolation from them. 

If this state be persisted in, must it not also lead 
those Yearly Meetings to instruct their subordi- 
nate meetings to reject all certificates of member- 
ship and ministry issued by meetings belonging 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting? Unless this 
be done, persons disowned in New England and 
Ohio, may, by having certificates of membership 
conveyed through Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ings, become members of any other Yearly Meet- 
ing, and even of the very meetings which dis- 
owned them ! 

In the language of the Philadelphia document 
of 1849, already quoted, in reference to New 
Kngland Yearly Meeting, may it not be said 
that, ‘‘ until those proceedings [of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting] shall be rectified or annulled, 
we see not how unity is to be restored ?” 


MarRIeED, on the 9th ult., at Friends’ Meeting house, 
North Sixth street, Joun J. Parker, of Westchester, 
Pa., to Hannan S., daughter of Isaac Remington, M.D., 
of Philadelphia. 


Diep, on the 21st of 9th month last, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Henry H. Wilcox, in Smyrna, Che- 
nango County, New York, Marion Purpis, in the 83d 
year of her age, widow of the late James Purdie, for- 
merly of Norwich, Norfolk County, England. 


——, After a short illness, on the 28th of First 
month, at his residence in the city of New York, 
toperT I. Murray, in the 73d year of his age. 

It was evident that the mind of this dear friend had 
long been preparing for this solemn event, and humble 
assurance is felt that he has been admitted into the 
presence of Him whom he delighted to contemplate in 
His various attributes, none of which he more touch- 
ingly dweit upon than His long suffering love and 
mercy. 

Few, it is believed, perused the sacred records with 
more diligence ; and the deep feeling he manifested on 
such occasions, both in his family and in private, gave 
evidence of the tenderness of his spirit. 

He discharged, with remarkable fidelity, many trusts 
of a public and benevolent character. Fédr a period 
of more than forty years, he served as a governor of 
the New York Hospital, and as Secretary to this In- 


stitution for more than the third of a century. These 
services, so extended and so important, were perse- 
vered in with unabated zeal to the last. 

The nature of his disease deprived him of conscious- 
ness soon after he was attacked, and his sudden and 
unexpected removal strikingly enforces the admo- 
nition—“ Be ye also ready, for at such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of Man cometh.” 


CIRCULAR. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, RICHMOND, IND. 


To Monthly Meetings and Friends individually ; 


Dear Friexps,—The Summer Session of the Board- 
ing School will open on Third day, the 23d of Third 
month, 1858, and close on Sixth day, the 13th of 
Eighth month, 1858. 

The house will not be open for the reception of 
Students until Third day, the 23d of Third month. 

The price of Tuition, Board and Washing, for each 
scholar, payable in advance, will be $60 for those 
studying Spelling, Reading, Writing, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, and Common School History, and 
$65 for those studying the higher branches. An ad- 
ditional charge of $5 will be made for each scholar 
studying Commercial Penmanship and Book-keeping. 

Application for admission should be addressed to 
the “Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, 
Richmond, Indiana.” 

Friends will be careful not to bring or take away 
students on the first day of the week, and all unneces- 
sary visiting on this day is strongly advised against. 

Application for admission will secure precedence in 
the order of payment, and students will be received 
at any time for the balance of the session when the 
school is not full. 

The privilege of making visits home, or to any 
other place, at the middle of the Session, or at other 
times, as has heretofore been allowed, has, it is be- 
lieved by the Committee and Officers, had a tendency 
to unsettle the School, and has been a means of pre- 
venting the Students from making that progress in 
their studies thatis desired. The Committee, there- 
fore, think it best that the practice be discontinued, 
except in cases of real necessity. 

Students should be careful to procure stout slip- 
pers, or shoes without heels, to be worn on all occa- 
sions while in the building; and every Student will 
be required scrupulously to avoid the use of tobacco 
in any form. 

Parents and Guardians are requested to have the 
clothing of Students such as becomes the appearance 
of Friends. Should objectionable articles of clothing 
be brought to the School, they will be taken in charge 
by the Superintendent or Matron, and altered at the 
Scholar’s expense, or sent home, as may be judged 
best ; and each article of clothing should be marked 
with the full name of the owner. 

The girls will not be allowed to attend to any sewing, 
except the necessary mending of their clothing, with- 
out special permission. 

Officers employed for the Summer Session. 

Watrter T. Carpenter, Superintendent. 

Evizasetu B. Hopkins, Matron. 

Wa. B. Morean, Teacher of the Latin and Greek 
Languages. 

Ciarxson Davis, Teacher of Mathematics, Book- 
keeping and Penmanship. 

JoserH Moors, Teacher of Natural Science. 

Mary E. M. Pinxuam, Teacher of the German and 
French Languages. 

Luzena THorNBoRG, Assistant Teacher. 

By order of the Committee, 
James Taytor, Clerk. 
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WANTED, 


A Teacher to take charge of the Male Department of 
Nine Partners Boarding School. We desire a Friend, 
and one well qualified for the situation. 
Communications to be addressed to 
Enocn G. Dorzanp, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


The Association of Friends for the Diffusion of 
Religious and Useful Knowledge. 


At a meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia, 
on the 5th day of Ist mo., 1858, the following 
circular was read :— 

“ The attention of a number of Friends having 
been drawn to the need of providing additional 
means for the illustration of the Christian prin- 
ciples which we profess, as well as the promotion 
of useful knowledge generally, it has been con- 
cluded to form an association under the title of 
‘The Association of Friends for the Diffusion of 
Religious and Useful Knowledge.’ The means 
which are proposed for this end, are the publi- 
cation of small works, chiefly memoirs of devoted 
Christians, and the establishment of an agency 
in this city, through which to aid Friends in 
distant places in the selection and purchase of 
useful books on various topics for family, neigh- 
borhood and Preparative Meeting Libraries. 

“The publications of ‘The Tract Associa- 
tion,’ and the reprint of many of our standard 
works in the ‘Friend’s Library,’ afford very 
useful means of religious instruction, and open 
to the careful inquirer sources of accurate infor- 
mation in reference to the history and doctrines 
of our religious Society. There seems, however, 
to be a want of books holding a middle place 
between the Tract and the more extended Bio- 
graphy or Doctrinal Essay; of books which, 
bringing before the younger reader the more 
striking incidents of ‘the lives of our pious fel- 
low professors in connection with their Christian 
principles, shall at once inform and attract the 
inexperienced, while they stimulate to a wider 
range of inquiry in the perusal of more volumin- 
ous publications. Believing that the great truths 
of Christianity as they have ever been held by 
Friends, are of universal application, we deem it 
important to show, that in our own times, as well 
as in the earlier days of the Society, they have 
produced their matured fruits. The lives of 
devoted men and women of modern times, who 
have given themselves to the promotion of the 
well being of their fellow men, will therefore 
form a prominent feature of the proposed series: 
and it is not doubted that, exhibiting the results 
of an adherence to the same truths, they will 
attest the efficacy of Divine Grace in every age, 
and under various conditions of life. 

“ Friends, in many parts of our widely ex- 
tended country, appear to be increasingly sensi- 
ble of the duty of intellectual as well as moral 
culture; and also of the danger to their families 
from the wide diffusion of hurtful publications. 


REVIEW. 


It is felt that not only by advice and restraint, 
essential as these are, but also by providing 
useful and attractive reading, this danger is 
to be averted. Hence, praiseworthy efforts 
are making, often with very limited pecuniary 
means, to procure the establishment of carefully 
selected libraries calculated for the various 
classes of readers; attracting the young by 
familiar and truthful narratives or easy and intel- 
ligible illustrations, while they stimulate the more 
advanced reader to pursue his inquiries in dif- 
ferent fields of knowledge, and directly or in- 
directly promote the highest interests of all. In 
the selection of books, Friends residing remote 
from the great centres of intercourse, are often 
much ata loss in reference to the character of the 
books offered for sale and the most advantageous 
mode of purchasing them. It is believed, that 
if some of our younger Friends, who have had 
greater advantages in these respects, would de- 
vote some portion of their time to this object, 
they might do much in aiding those less favor- 
ably situated. If by means of an Association, 
acting through its committees, the merits of 
books could be ascertained, and by proper ar- 
rangements, purchases be judiciously made, much 
waste of means as well as injury to young readers 
might be prevented; while the knowledge that 
such an agency existed, would induce our dis- 
tant Friends to greater efforts to avail themselves 
of its advantages. 

“To carry out these views, as the means may 
be secured, will be the aim of the proposed As- 
sociation.” 

Much interest in the objects of the meeting 
having been expressed “The Association of 
Friends for the Diffusion of Religious and Use- 
ful Knowledge” was duly organized, and the 
following Constitution was adopted : 


CONSTITUTION. 


Articir I. The title of this Association shall 
be “The Association of Friends for the Diffu- 
sion of Religious and Useful Knowledge.”’ 

Art. II. The Association shall always consist 
of members of the religious Society of Friends ; 
and any person being a member of that Society, 
who shall be proposed and approved of at any 
meeting of the Association, may be a member 
by the payment of two dollars annually, or a life 
member by the payment at one time of twenty 
dollars. 

Art. III. The objects of the Association shall 
be, to print and circulate such books, not incon- 
sistent with the principles of Friends, as may 
appear suited to promote the diffusion of religious 
and useful knowledge, and to aid in the selection 
or purchase of books suitable for libraries estab- 
lished by Friends. 

Art. IV. The Officers of the Association shall 
be a Secretary, Treasurer and Committees of 
Correspondence, Publication and Circulation. 

Art. V. The times of meeting and a quorum 
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to transact business, and, generally, all other 
details necessary for the management of its af- 
fairs, to be prescribed by the By-Laws of the 
Association. 

Art. VI. No article of this Constitution shall 
be changed, unless the alteration or addition is 
proposed at one meeting of the Association, and 
adopted at a succeeding meeting. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Association, 
held 1 mo. 26, 1858, the following friends were 


nominated and appointed its Officers for the 
present year: 


List of Officers for 1858. 
Secretary—James Whitall. 
Treasurer—Wistar Morris. 


Committee of Correspondence—Charles Yar- 
nall, Thomas Kimber, M. C. Cope. 


Committee of Publication—M. C. Cope, The- 
ophilus E. Beesley, Charles Yarnall, Samuel 
Hilles, Thomas Kimber, Jr., Robert P. Smith, 
Joseph Potts. 


Committee of Circulation—Edward H. Bon- 
sall, Richard Richardson, John M. Whitall, 
Edward Yarnall, A. M. Kimber, Joseph B. 


Cooper, Jr., Samuel Rhoads, Wm. F. Mit- 
chell. 


At a stated meeting held 2nd mo. 26th, the 
publishing committee proposed for immediate 
publication the following volumes, the stereotype 


plates for which had been kindly offered to the 
Association by the Friends by whom they had 
been prepared : 

1. A brief Memoir of Elizabeth Fry. 

2. Views on Slavery a century ago—containing 
Essays by John Wesley, John Woolman, and 
Anthony Benezet, with short biographical notices 
of each. 

3. A selection from the Letters of Isaac Pen- 
ington. 

4. A selection from “ The Epistles of George 
Fox, edited by Samuel Tuke.”’ 

5. Youthful Pilgrims—a selection of brief 
Memoirs of Young Friends. 

After careful consideration, these works were 
accepted, and the Committee on Publication au- 
thorized to issue them at an early date. 

The Committee also reported that the follow- 
ing volumes were in course of preparation, the 
stereotype plates of which were also offered for 
the acceptance of the Association— Memoir of 
Maria Fox,’—‘ Memoir of Wm. Penn,”’— 
“ Memoir of William Allen.” 

It was also stated that the attention of some 
Friends had been drawn to the preparation of a 
Juvenile Series, the volumes composing which 
will be subsequently announced. 


Ata stated meeting of “‘ The Association of 
Friends for the diffusion of Religious and Useful 
Knowledge,” held Second month 26, 1858, the 
Committee of Correspondence were requested to 
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publish a circular with our Constitution and list 

of officers appended, for the purpose of spread- 

ing information as to our existence and purposes. 
Taken from the minutes, 


JAMES WHITALL, Secretary. 


From the North American Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
INFLUENCE OF VARIATIONS OF ELECTRIC 
TENSION AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. , 

By Witu1am Crate, Surgeon, Ayr. 

[Concluded from page 382.) 

In tropical countries the rain falls in greater 
quantity, and evaporation, which is effected by 
the radiation of solar heat, is consequently more 
active, carrying off the electrical fluid from the 
earth, and leaving it in a state of negative elec- 
tricity. So constantly is humidity associated 
with the existence of endemic and epidemic 
diseases, that their extent and virulence, asa 
general rule, will be in proportion to the amount 
and rapidity of evaporation in any given situa- 
tion. The rainy season, or the period immedi- 
ately after it, when radiation and evaporation are 
greatest, is consequently the most sickly in 
tropical climates. The insalubrity of places in 
hot countries, where the sea coast and rivulets 
are covered with mangrove vegetation, has been 
particularly observed, and is attributed to the 
peculiar nature of those bushes in growth and 
decay, absorbing moisture and facilitating evapo- 
ration. A constant drain of the electric fluid is 
thus kept up; and the electrical conditions of 
the animals being always positive, they suffer 
loss from the tendency of this fluid to maintain 
an equilibrium. In open and inland countries, 
destitute of marshes and jungle, the humidity is 
only occasional and of short continuance, and the 
insalubrity, therefore, is casual and temporary. 
The unhealthfulness of marshes is in proportion 
to the warmth of their position, and the conse- 
quent evaporation. On this principle it ought 
to follow that ague and other diseases which 
occur near marshes, should be mild or severe, 
just in proportion to the amount of evaporation. 
When the water scarcely covers the earth, the 
soil and plants become much more heated ; and 
radiation and evaporation are consequently gréater 
than when the ground is entirely overflown. 

There might be cited from many writers on 
pestilential diseases in tropical climates, examples 
of wide-spread deadly disease, and at the same 
time an absence of every other apparent instru- 
mentality. ‘There was no vegetable or animal 
decomposition, or any other source of insalu- 
brious effluvia, on mere sandy plains, but the 
speedy evaporation of the recently fallen rains, and 
the presence of a severe pestilential scourge. 

Besides the effect of evaporation, there may 
jbe some occult influence in operation on the 
/mineral strata that constitute the crust of the 
earth, of good conducting-power, which may 
disturb the regularity of distribution, and unsettle 
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the equilibrium of the electric fluid, withdrawing 
it probably into more central regions, and leaving 
the surface in a highly negative condition. In 
this way may be produced those occasional and 
epidemic attacks of pestilential disease, which 
cannot be attributed even to the existence of 
those circumstances which are generally looked 
upon as remote causes. That this is not mere 
hypothesis, is proved by the observations of M. 
Andrand, during the prevalence of cholera in 
Paris in 1849. They were made with a very 
powerful machine; and in a communication to 
the French Academy, dated on the 10th of July, 
of that year, he says: “I have remarked that 
since the invasion of cholera, I have not been 
able to produce, on any occasion, the same effect. 
Before its appearance, in ordinary weather, after 
two or three turns of the wheel, brilliant sparks 
of fire, of six centimetres in length, were given 
out. During the months of April and May, the 
sparks obtained, by great trouble, have never 
exceeded two or three centimetres, and their 
variations accorded very nearly with the varia- 
tions of cholera. 

“This was already for me a strong presump- 
tion that I was on the trace of the important fact 
I was endeavoring to find. Nevertheless, I was 
not quite convinced ; because one might attribute 
the fact to the moisture that was in the air, or to 
the irregularities of the electric machine. Thus 
I waited with patience the arrival of fine weather 


and heat, to continue my observations with more 


certainty. At last fine weather came; and, to 
my astonishment, the machine, frequently con- 
sulted, far from showing, as it ought to have 
done, an augmentation of electricity, has given 
signs less and less sensible, to such a degree, that 
during the days of the 4th, 5th and 6th of June, 
it was impossible to obtain any thing but slight 
eracklings without sparks. On the 7th of June 
the machine remained quite dumb. This new 
decrease of the electric fluid has perfectly ac- 
corded with the renewed violence of the cholera, 
as is only too well known. For my own part, I 
was not more alarmed than astonished ; my con- 
viction was complete. At last, on the morning of 
the 8th, some feeble sparks re-appeared, and 
from that hour the intensity decreased. Towards 
evening, a storm announced, at Paris, that the 
electricity had re-entered its domain ; to my eyes, 
it was the cholera that disappeared with the 
eause which produced it. The next day I con- 
tinued my observations ; the machine, at the 
least touch, rendered with facility some lively 
sparks.” 

Experiments, with the same result, were care- 
fully made in Glasgow, during the winter of 
1840, when that city suffered from a similar visi- 
tation; and these facts Mr. Craig regards as 
very conclusive in favor of the theory which he 
advocates. They distinctly indicate that the 
electric condition of the mineral strata and super- 
incumbent mineral debris on which Paris and 
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| Glasgow rest, was, at the period when cholera 
raged, in a negative or low state of electric 
tension. 

Besides these particular and occasional in- 
fluences which operate on a large scale to produce 
epidemic and severe pestilential diseases, the oc- 
currence of special and individual cases may be 

| accounted for on the same principle. A person 

in impaired health, or declining years, is exposed 
to a shower of rain, and sits inactive until his 
clothes dry upon him. With just sufficient 
elimination of vital electricity to supply nervous 
currents, and none to spare in radiation to con- 
vert the water in his clothes to vapor, every 
particle of heat thus abstracted will be injurious. 
Similar exposure in a more vigorous state of 
health, after severe exhaustion, would be followed 
by the same consequences, especially if the indi- 
vidual, in a state of perspiration, should impru- 
dently sit or lie upon the ground—the greater 
conducting power of which would rapidly convey 
the electricity from the system. 

The external covering provided for preserving 
the warmth of the inferior animals, gives further 
countenance to this theory. The hair, skin, and 
adipose tissue of quadrupeds, and the feathers 
which adorn and protect the fowls, are all good 
non-conductors of electricity. Man, less care- 
fully guarded by nature, is endowed with faculties 
which teach him to protect himself; and non- 
conducting materials, as wool, hair, silk, &c., 
have always been selected as a defence from cold, 
apart from all philosophical considerations. The 
barbarous inhabitants of the torrid zone, who 
can endure no other covering, besmear themselves 
with oil or grease for the same reason. During 
the prevalence of a very fatal fever at Bombay, 
it was observed that the natives employed in an 
oil establishment, whose bodies were always thus 
repulsively coated, continued in perfect health, 
though hundreds not so protected were dying all 
around them. 

In tropical regions, more especially, vessels at 
sea are often attacked with severe and dangerous 
disease; and as this evidently cannot proceed 
from miasms or emanations from the soil, its 
origin must be sought for in some circumstances 
connected with the ship itself. The wood of 
which it is composed, is a good non-conductor, 
and the crew are thereby nearly insulated. But 
evaporation from frequent washings of the deck, 
or dampness from leakage or other cause, by 
which electricity is withdrawn from the system, 
furnishes a ready solution of the problem. Ships 
have suffered severely from yellow fever, while 
the decks were deluged with water several times 
a day, whereas others, in which attention was 
given to keep every thing dry, have been com- 
paratively healthy. 

The magnetic hills of the southern peninsula 
of India, especially those of Tavachymalle, are 
mentioned as a remarkable example of the irregu- 
larity and inequality of electric tension. There 
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is nothing in their appearance to account for 
their unhealthfulness, and the cause can only be 
found in the character of the soil. This consists 
in a large proportion of ferruginous hornblende, 
which becomes highly magnetic ; and it is sup- 
posed that the diminished amount of latent elec- 
tricity in the disintegrated rocks, gives them a 
capacity of absorbing it from every object which 
comes in contact with them ; and hence their in- 
salubrity. 





THE FATHER OF STEAMBOATS. 


One fleet of ocean steamships succeeds to ano- 
ther in our harbors, and again disperses, with 
periodical punctuality, in whatever direction the 
full-grown wants of commerce require them. 
The daily journals are crowded with advertise- 
ments of their arrival and departure, and our 
docks are black with their colossal hulls. 
Steamers float in countless numbers on the lakes 
and rivers of the interior. Their presence has 
startled the stationary intellect of the Chinese, 
and they have ploughed their way into the silent 
rivers of benighted Africa. They have revolu- 
tionized not only the commerce, but the navies 
of the world. Yet how completely has the world 
forgotten who was the father of steamboats. It 
is indebted to America for this, as well as for 
many other gigantic conceptions, without which 
all human progress would stagnate. Take away 
the cotton gin, and you precipitate revolution 
upon England. 

The father of the steamboat was John Fitch, 
born at Windsor, in Connecticut, in 1743. No 
child of genius probably ever began the world 
under auspices more discouraging. When four 
years old his first misfortune came—he lost his 
mother. His father was mean and miserly, and 
consulted the comfort of no one but himself. In 


matters of religion, too, he was an unbending 


bigot. He took his son from school when only 


ten years old, and set him-to swingling flax, at 
which he could earn for him about two pence a|sylvania, almost ruined in business. 
day. Yet under these discouragements his ac-| passed through a variety of adventures. 


tive mind made some advance in the pursuit of| 
knowledge. He learned arithmetic, and became | 
quite expert at surveying. But his unfeeling 
and ignorant father saw no good in anything but | 
work, and this was crowded on his youthful 
powers with lasting injury to his physical de-| 
velopment. When thirteen years old his father 
so far relaxed his iron rule as to permit his son 
to go six weeks to school, and this was the last 
opportunity ever afforded him. Until seventeen 
he worked laboriously on the farm, when, deter- 
mined to submit no longer, he started with 
twenty shillings and his father’s blessing, on a 
voyage to New York. Returning home, he was 
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turned off utterly uneducated and without a 
trade, to provide for himself. His strong thirst 
for knowledge had never been gratified, and the 
defects of his education he was never able in 
after life to repair. His passion for mechani- 
cal pursuits was equally unsatisfied. His natural 
ingenuity had never been encouraged by a kind 
word. He had been the slave of those who had 
themselves been slaves to the single passion for 
acquiring wealth. 

But undiscouraged by his prospects, he went 
to work as a brass founder and clockmaker, made 
money, and quit it for the manufacturing of 
potash, which did not succeed. At twenty-six 
he married a gir] older than himself, whose un- 
governable temper destroyed all his domestic 
peace. Finding home intolerable, and that all 
hope of her amending her behaviour was vain, he 
wound up his affairs and abandoned her, nor did 
he ever see her or his two children again. He 
went off almost penniless, and without any point 
in view, but brought up in New York, having 
supported himself on the way by cleaning clocks. 
Thence he traversed New Jersey, also on foot; 
offered to become a soldier, but was rejected be- 
cause of his emaciated looks, and finally arrived 
at Trenton, where he enlisted the sympathy of 
Matthew Clunn, a generous-hearted man, who 
gave him employment. He restricted his ex- 
penses to three pence a day, acquired the trade 
of a silversmith, turned pedlar of his own wares, 
set up button making and silver smithing, estab- 
lished a large and lucrative business, and when 
the revolution broke out was worth near a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Fitch espoused the American cause with great 
vehemence. His superior skill as a mechanic 
caused him to be appointed armorer to the New 
Jersey militia, in which department there was 
no lack of work to be done. But in December, 
1776, the British advanced so rapidly on Trenton, 
that all active Whigs were forced to seek safety 
in flight. Fitch retired to Bucks county, Penn- 
Here he 
His 
industry, perseverance and great integrity of 
character, secured him friends in every thing he 
undertook, and he formed a company for locating 
land in Kentucky. In 1782, while ona secret ex- 
pedition to that country, he was captured by the 
Indians, and delivered to the British at Detroit, 
to whom he communicated the first intelligence 
of the surrender of Cornwallis. He remained a 
prisoner until exchanged, still exercising his 
trade of making buttons and cleaning clocks, 
even while a prisoner. Embarkingat Quebec in 
a cartel, he witnessed on the passage to New 
York the chase and capture by three British 
frigates, of the American frigate South Carolina. 
From New York he returned to Pennsylvania, 





bound apprentice to a clockmaker, but the churl 
kept him his whole term on the farm, instead of 
teaching him even the commonest processes of 
his trade. At twenty-one poor Fitch was thus 


undertook a third expedition to the West, con- 
| structed a map of that region, returned home and 
had it engraved and printed. This map is said 
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to be singularly correct. 
surveys made by Fitch himself. But though he 
had located some sixteen hundred acres of land, 
and entertained great expectations of profit from 
that source, yet the action of Congress in the 
disposition of the public domain defeated all, 
and his perilous wanderings over those unsettled 
regions, his captivity, his numerous hair-breadth 
escapes, and great pecuniary sacrifices, availed 
him nothing. He returned among his numerous 
friends in Bucks county, only to enter a new 
career of trial and disappointment. 

This brings us down to 1785. Fitch was now 
forty-two years of age. One day, while walking 
in the road, conversing with a friend, a chaise 
drove rapidly by. Fitch was limping with a 
rheumatism contracted in Ohio, and the contrast 
between his slow gait and the rapid pace of the 
horse, set him to thinking how great a thing it 
would be to have a means of conveyance with- 
out keeping a horse. He mentioned the idea to 
his friend, and suggested steam as the motive 
power for propelling carriages on land. But he 
was then utterly ignorant that the steam engine 
had been invented. Subsequent reflection in- 
duced him to abandon the idea of a steam car- 
riage, and turned his attention to a steamboat. 
He never ceased to deplore his misfortune in 
having ever entertained the idea of propelling 
vessels by steam. It clung to him with a perti- 
nacity he could not shake off, and his uncon- 
querable perseverance and industry in carrying 
it out successfully, subjected him to difficulties 
and trials which it is astonishing and melancholy 
to contemplate. He triumphed in the end, but 
the triumph to him was fruitless of good. Ina 
log shop in Bucks county he built his first model 
of a steamboat with paddle wheels at the side, 
the same as we now see everywhere in use. The 
machinery was made of brass. This model was 
tried, with entire success, on a small stream on 
Joseph Longstreth’s farm, and it realized every 


It is constructed from 


expectation. Kvery thought of Fitch was now 
absorbed by the success of his invention. He 
sought the aid of Congress, but in vain. He 


then sought aid from the Spanish Minister, who 
required that the invention should be perfected 
for the sole benefit of Spain. Fitch indignantly 
rejected the suggestion, and declared that it 
should be for the benefit of mankind. 

He then petitioned Virginia for aid, but the 
legislative committee made no report upon his 
application. Delaware gave him as little en- 
couragement, and New Jersey turned an equally 
deaf ear to his petitions. But he secured from 
several States, including New York, the exclu- 
sive privilege of navigating their waters by boats 
propelled “ by fire and steam ;” and it was under 
this identical grant that Fulton, twenty-one years 
afterwards, commenced the great steamboat mo- 
nopoly of the Hudson river. In 1786 Fitch 
formed a company in Philadelphia for building a 
steamboat, and began its construction with a fund 
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of about three hundred dollars. The difficulties 
of the undertaking were numberless. He had 
never seen a steam engine, and was obliged to 
re-invent it, as well as to construct it with his own 
hands. In Henry Voight, a watchmaker, and 
subsequently chief coiner at the Mint, he found 
a skilful and laborious helper. In July the boat 
was tried. It was a mere skiff, with ‘‘a screw 
of paddles,” and did not answer their expecta- 
tions. But Fitch’s confidence was unimpaired, 
and his perseverance unconquerable. The stock- 
holders, too, were pleased with the result of the 
experiment, and in August it was resolved to 
construct a new and larger boat, with a twelve- 
inch cylinder. After undergoing innumerable 
difficulties in raising the money necessary for this 
object, the boat was at length completed in De- 
cember, but the engine was not ready until 
May, 1787. But it was very far from perfect. 
Extensive and costly alterations were found con- 
stantly necessary. The shareholders became 
discouraged, and some of them abandoned the 

roject. But the heroic Fitch persevered; he 
pleaded with the shareholders; they advanced 
more money; he altered and improved the en- 
gine until it worked exceedingly well, and was 
supplied with abundance of steam. 

This boat was accordingly tried in August fol- 
lowing. The engine was found to be too small 
for any beneficial purpose, yet all who witnessed 
the trial were satisfied that a boat could be pro- 
pelled by steam. Nearly all the members of the 
Convention assembled in Philadelphia to form the 
Federal Constitution, were witnesses of this un- 
doubted sucess, and Fitch received numerous 
congratulations from distinguished men. This 
boat was propelled by oars working at the sides, 
and was forty-five feet long by twelve feet beam. 
The company resolved to increase the length of 
the cylinder to eighteen inches, but the casting 
having been unaccountably broken up at the 
foundry and re-melted, they resolved, as they 
could not get a cylinder to fit their boat, they 
would have a boat to fit theircylinder. The oars 
were removed from the sides, and placed at the 
stern, and the beam reduced to eight feet. After 
many delays this boat got under way, and steamed 
up to Burlington, a distance of twenty miles, but 
on rounding to for the town wharf, the ‘boiler 
sprung a leak, so that the engine ceased to work, 
and she was compelled to anchor. On this trip, be- 
sides the inventor and Voight, were several of 
the stockholders. This trip took place in July, 
1788, but the time consumed in making it has 
not been recorded. It excited great attention all 
along the river, but as the boat floated back in- 
gloriously with the next tide, the crews of the 
river craft whom she met on the way received 
her with shouts of derision. The boat, however, 
had accomplished what had never been done be- 
fore. She had travelled twenty miles by the force 
of elastic vapor, and had been crippled by a 
trifling imperfection in only a minor part. There 











was nothing to discourage the prospect of a per- 
manent success. 

Not long after this first trip to Burlington, the 
boat was under way again, and made repeated 
voyages to Burlington without any accident. In 
Uctober she went there with thirty passengers 
in three hours and ten minutes. But even at 
that early day the cry rose up for greater speed, 
and the same cry continues even to the present 
moment. Nothing short of eight miles an hour 
would satisfy the company and the public. But 
the patience of the inventor was exhausted, and 
Voight, his able assistant, had abandoned the 
hitherto profitless undertaking. More money 
was needed, and money only. Fitch sought by 
his ready and really powerful pen to rouse the 
spirit of his associates by new proposals, which 
required four hundred pounds to carry them 
into execution. Sixteen hundred pounds had 
already been sunk; yet Fitch succeeded in sel- 
ling forty new shares at £10 each, and an 
eighteen-inch cylinder was determined on. Fitch 
has feelingly recorded the humiliations which 
he passed through at this stage of his great en- 
terprise. He had exhausted and alienated near- 
ly all his friends by repeated calls for money. 
He was haunted by creditors and harassed by 
the constable. His clothing was worn and 
mean, and he dared not remain at his lodgings 
longer than to hastily swallow his meals. At 
night he sheltered himself from duns by hiding 
at the taverns, from whence he departed only 
to sneak unobserved into bed. His landlord 
bullied him because he could not pay his score, 
and even the women henpecked him. Added 
to all this he was sneered at as a visionary fool, 
and a world of uncharitable things were every- 
where said against him. Some of this opposi- 
tion sprung from political motives, as he was 
known to be an anti-Federalist. 

[To be concluded.]} 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME. 


I have a home above, 

From sin and sorrow free ; 
A mansion which eternal love 

Design’d and form’d for me. 


My Father’s gracious hand 

Has built this sweet abode, 
From everlasting it was plann’d, 

My dwelling place with God. 


My Saviour’s precious blood 
Has made my title sure ; 

He pass’d through death’s dark raging flood, 
To make my rest secure. 


The Comforter is come, 

The Earnest has been given; 
He leads me onward to the home 

Reserv’d fur me in heaven. 


Bright angels guard my way ; 

His ministers of power, 
Encamping round me night and day, 
Preserve in danger’s hour. : 
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Lov’d ones are gone before, 
Whose pilgrim days are done ; 

I soon shall greet them on that shore, 
Where partings are unknown. 


But more than all I long 
HIS glories to behold, 

Whose smile fills all that radiant throng 
With extasy untold. 


That bright, yet tender smile, 
(My sweetest welcome there) 

Shal! cheer me through the “ little while” 
I tarry for Him here. 


Thy love, thou precious Lord, 
My joy and strength shall be ; 

Till Thou shalt speak the gladdening word 
That bids me rise to Thee. 


And then through endless days, 
Where all Thy glories shine, 

In happier, holier strains I’ll praise 
The grace that made me Thine. 


Before the great J AM, 
Around his throne above, 

The song of Moses and the Lamb 
We'll sing with deathless love. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—The steamer America, which 
arrived at Halifax, on the 27th ult., brought Liverpool 
advices to the 13th. 

Eneianp.—In Parliament, on the 12th, Lord Palmer- 
ston explained the proposed changes in the adminis- 
tration of India, during the debate on a motion for 
leave to introduce the bill. It is proposed to abolish 
the Court of Directors, and substitute a Council of 
eight persons, well acquainted with Indian affairs, to 
go out in rotation every two years; the President of 
the Council to be appointed by the government, and 
to be one of the Secretaries of State, but his power 
not to extend to matters of finance. The main purpose 
is to make Ministers responsible for the government 
of India. The debate led to no result at the time. 

A motion had been adopted in the House of Com- 
mons to present an address to the Queen for a com- 
mission to inquire into the present state of popular 
education, and report what changes, if any, are re- 
quired for the extension of sound and cheap elementa- 
ry instruction to all classes. 

The government had declined to interfere with Maz- 
zini, Ledru Rollin, and other political refugees, the 
evidence of complicity on their part, in the late at- 
tempt to assassinate the French Emperor, being insuf- 
ficient to justify proceedings against them. 

The bank rate of discount had been reduced to 
3 1-11th per cent., being lower than for five years past. 

Swepex.—The Chambers have rejected the project 
of a law for increased religious toleration, and also a 
government proposition for fortifying Stockholm. 

Russ1a.—The journals of Moscow contain a list of 
501 landed proprietors belonging to the order of the 
nobles, who have given their adhesion to the liberal 
measures of the Emperor respecting the emancipation 
of serfs, which it was expected, at one time, they 
would oppose. 

The latest intelligence does not confirm the reported 
submission of Schamy]l, the Circassian chief. 

A violent earthquake has been felt in the southern 
part of Siberia, extending to the frontiers of China. 

TurKkey.—The revolt in Herzegovina is said to have 
terminated, by the Christians laying down their arms 
and dispersing. 

Sours America.—Accounts from Peru state that 
there was some prospect of a termination of the civil 
war, which has distracted that country for the last 
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year. The Chilian Minister had proceeded to Arequipa 


of peace to their opponents as were likely to be satis- 
factory to both parties. Castilla had published a 
decree, by which those officers of the preceding ad- 
ministration, overthrown by him, who had remained 
neutral during the present contest, were to be restored 
to their rank, and reassume their respective com- 
mands. 

The coolie trade appears to be still carried on to 
Cuba, with circumstances of cruelty similar to those 
of the African slave trade, and many of the vessels 
engaged in it are American. The American ship 
Challenge, which recently arrived at Havana from 
China, with 620 coolies, had lost 286 on the passage 
from dysentery and fevers. The Baltimore ship Kate 
Hooper also arrived with 616, having had a mutiny 
on board, in quelling which, five were killed. A letter 
from Havana states that 17,644 Asiatics have been 
received since 4th month 10th, 1856, ostensibly for 
eight years’ servitude in Cuba, of which number more 
than 20 per cent. have already disappeared; while 
3,117 have died on the vessels engaged, by disease, 
suicide, &c. Of three or four thousand received pre- 
vious to 1855, nearly all have perished, and probably 
not one tenth of the whole number will remain at the 
end of their eight years. 


Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates are to the 21st ult. Very 
little change had occurred up to that time, although 
the government of Zuloaga was violently opposed. 
The States of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca and Puebla were said 
to have dispatched a force of 8500 men, with 40 pieces 
of artillery, against him. The trouble at Campeachy 
had been settled, and the whole State of Yucatan was 
united against Zuloaga. He hadissued a decree mak- 
ing the duties on goods imported into the capital, via 
Tampico or Vera Cruz, payable only at the capital, 
payments elsewhere not being recognized. 

The Governor General of Cuba is said to have re- 
ceived official information that the difficulties between 
Spain and Mexico have been peaceably settled. 


Centrat America.—The President of Salvador, in 
his message to the legislature, declares the public 
revenue to be in a flourishing condition, and the 
State debt so much reduced that he hopes it will be 
paid off in three years. The commerce of the country 
has increased. He recommends a revision of the civil 
and penal codes. Costa Rica also appears to be making 
steady progress. The cholera has nearly disappeared 
in Guatemala. 


Domestic.—Accounts from California are to the 5th 
ult. A violent storm, lasting three days, had swept 
over the State, doing greatdamage. A large quantity 
of land had been confirmed to the Roman Catholic 
church, by the restoration to them of the old Jesuit 
Missions. Money was scarce in San Francisco, the 
receipts of gold from the interior were limited, and 
the markets were overstocked with all kinds of mer- 
chandise, except flour, the price of which was higher 
than for some years past. The present population of 
San Francisco is estimated at 60,500. The taxable 
property has increased, in the last eight years, from 
$21,621,214 to $39,706,105, and the assessed value of 
real estate for the last year was $16,106,896. Ripe 
strawberries were plucked in the 1st month from the 
vines in a garden in the city. 

The commissioners appointed by the Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas to investigate election frauds, 
were still pursuing their inquiries at the last accounts, 
and it is said they have obtained conclusive evidence 
of the election of the Free-State ticket for State offi- 
cers by a majority of some hundreds even over the 
frauds. Some of the legislative candidates on the 
pro-slavery ticket, at Leavenworth, have pledged them- 
selves not to accept certificates of election, should 








, such be tendered them by Calhoun. 
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One of the elec- 
to offer, on behalf of Castilla’s government, such terms | tion clerks at Shawnee, where 900 votes were return- 


ed, being arrested and examined before the Commis- 
sioners, stated that about 163 genuine votes were 
polled there, the remainder being added to the list the 
next day at Westport, Mo. The state of feeling in 
the Territory continues much excited. 

The latest advices from the Utah expedition are of 
lst mo. 5th. The health of the army was good, and 
the winter had been remarkably mild for that region. 
very little snow having fallen. The United States 
District Court had indicted Brigham Young and others 
for high treason. By way of UCalifornia, we have re- 
ports of suffering among the Mormons at Salt Lake 
from scarcity of provisions. 

The New Orleans Delta states that the slave trade 
has already been re-established between the African 
coast and the United States, that it is carried on under 
the French flag, that depots have been established on 
Pearl river, in Mississippi, and that cargoes of slaves 
have been landed, sold, and are now at work on plan- 
tations. 

John K. Kane, Judge of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, died 
at his residence in this city on the 21st ult. 

Coneress.—On the 25th ult., Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, presented in the Senate a letter from J. W. 
Shields, arguing that Minnesota is now a sovereign 
State, and a member of the Union ; he moved that the 
writer take his seat as Senator from that State, and 
sent to the Chair his credentials as such. This 
was opposed, on the ground that Minnesota had not 
so far complied with the terms of admission as t 
entitle her Senators to their seats without the action 
of Congress. Toombs, of Ga., moved to refer the 
question to the Judiciary Committee, with instructions 
to inquire whether Minnesota is a State under the 
Constitution. No action was taken on the subject at 
this session. The bill for increasing the army was 
taken up; a substitute proposed by Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, for employing 4000 volunteers, was amended 
by reducing the number to 3000, and then rejected. 
Hunter, of Virginia, proposed a substitute, increasing 
the regular army by one regiment of dragoons and tw: 
of infantry. An amendment to this, by Pugh, of Ohio 
authorizing the President to accept the services of 
volunteers, not exceeding 3000, to serve two years 
unless sooner discharged, was adopted, 27 to 25, and 
the billin this form was then- rejected, 16 yeas to 3h 
nays. The bill for the admission of Kansas, reported 
by the Committee on Territories, was taken up on the 
ist inst., when Green, of Missouri, the chairman of the 
committee, gave notice of his intention to introduce 
a substitute, providing for the admission of Minnesota 
and Kansas together. A debate ensued between Green. 
Douglas, and Collamer of Vermont. 

In the House, on the 25th, the Committee on Militart 
Affairs reported a bill authorizing the organization of 
a regiment of mounted volunteers for the defence of 
the frontier of Texas; and also authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call out, as emergencies may require, four 
additional regiments of volunteers. Its consideration 
was postponed to the 4th inst. A resolution to expel 
O. B. Matteson, of New York, who resigned his seat at 
the last session on account of charges of corruption. 
was referred to a select committee. On the 26th, the 
Indian Appropriation bill was passed ; also a bill ap- 

propriating $408,000 to enable the President to fulfil 
the treaty with Denmark for the abolition of tbe 
Sound Dues. On the Ist inst., Sherman, of Obio. 
submitted a resolution, which was adopted, calling for 
information whether any money had been paid from 
the United States Treasury, during the year ending 
6th mo. last, for the expenses of the Legislature, or 
alleged Legislature of Kansas, and if so, under what 
act or from what fund. 


